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way functions in independence of empirical consciousness. The 
author repeatedly warns us that this is no reality, but only a concept, 
yet it is never quite clear that it is meant to denote an immanent 
rational principle operating in and through individual experience, and 
not something that is independent of the empirical consciousness 
without yet existing as an actual reality. 

On the other hand, Professor Rickert's epistemology seems to me 
ultimately unsatisfactory just because of his refusal to connect it with 
metaphysics. For, after all, knowledge is always, in some sense and 
to some degree, knowledge of the real, and to investigate its nature is, 
at the same time, to inquire into the character of ultimate reality. 
Indeed, it is only by an arbitrary restriction of the terms ' being ' and 
' reality ' to what exists as a thing or object, and by refusing to apply 
them to the world of meanings or values, that the author escapes this 
conclusion. His transcendental idealism has shown that ' the object 
of knowledge, ' what is ultimately real and knowable, does not exist in 
objective form, but as over-individual values or meanings. But apart 
from the fact that this view obviously does not avoid metaphysics, it 
must be regarded as in itself incomplete and unintelligible, since the 
values or meanings appear as isolated, transcendent, and mysterious. 
It seems to me that we are compelled not merely to postulate a holy 
will as a necessary ideal of our religious consciousness, as Professor 
Rickert admits, but also to advance to the thought of an over-indi- 
vidual or absolute consciousness as the necessary presupposition and 
ultimate reality of our knowledge, though, of course, we cannot claim 
to define such a consciousness as an object. The doctrine that ulti- 
mate reality does not exist as the object, but as the true subject of 
knowledge, is, however, an extension of Professor Rickert's conclu- 
sions which the principles of transcendental idealism appear to de- 
mand and justify. 

J. E. Creighton. 
Cornell University. 

The Life of Reason, or The Phases of Human Progress. By 
George Santayana. New York, Charles Scribner's Sons, 1905. — 
Vol. I, pp. ix, 291 ; Vol. II, pp. 205. 

Not long ago it used to be claimed, with some specious plausibility, 
that the bankruptcy of philosophy was evident from the lack of sys- 
tematic treatises on the subject. We have enough and to spare, it was 
said, in the way of history of philosophy and criticism of particular 
philosophical systems ; but where and by whom is the constructive 
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work being done? It would not be difficult to show that this con- 
stantly reiterated criticism was lacking in justice, even if not abso- 
lutely without foundation, for it is most difficult to draw the line 
between critical and constructive work. This is true even in natural 
science, where the persistent and rigorous criticism of a theory not 
infrequently leads to its gradual transformation into something very 
different. In truth, original, consistent, thoroughgoing criticism, 
whether in natural science or in philosophy, must always be construc- 
tive in an important sense ; for its originality plainly involves a de- 
parture from the conventional point of view, while consistency, here 
as elsewhere, is only possible according to definite known principles. 

But while this is not only true, but fairly evident, the philosophical 
world is certainly to be congratulated upon the growing tendency on 
the part of serious writers on philosophy to state their views, or those 
of the school which they represent, in more systematic fashion. Not 
that the writers who do this most helpfully make any extravagant 
claims to originality. Most fortunately philosophy, like natural 
science, has become largely a matter of methods, inviting coopera- 
tion, instead of a collection of more or less mutually exclusive systems. 
But the self-corrective, self-supplementing tendency of truly rational 
thought asserts itself to the best advantage, when the treatment is at 
once comprehensive and according to a definite plan; and methods 
which at first seem radically opposed often show much in common, if 
consistently applied on a large scale, and without too immediate 
reference to their supposed practical consequences. 

Mr. Bradley, perhaps, did more to wake us from our latter-day 
' dogmatic slumber ' and suggest a bolder attitude toward the essential 
problems of metaphysics than to define the grounds of possible agree- 
ment. But Professor Royce has done much to vindicate the more 
catholic conception of philosophy as progressive reasonableness, whose 
true function is to supplement and develop from within our imperfect 
apprehensions of reality ; and within the past two years three of our 
other well-known writers have attempted again the difficult task of 
treating of philosophy as a whole. The recent works by Professor 
Taylor and Professor Fullerton have already been examined at length 
in this Review, and now we have to consider the first two of the five 
proposed volumes on The Life of Reason, by Professor Santayana, 
bearing the titles, "Introduction and Reason in Common Sense" 
and "Reason in Society." 

Different as the systematic works of Professor Taylor and Professor 
Fullerton otherwise are, they are alike in that they both attempt a 
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serious examination and tentative solution of the recognized technical 
problems of metaphysics. Not that technicalities are by any means 
unduly emphasized, but they certainly are not evaded, and a suf- 
ficient number of references help the reader to keep his bearings in 
the more abstract discussions. Professor Santayana's treatment is 
quite different, and not easy to define in few words. To call his 
method of treatment predominantly literary might be misleading, — at 
any rate, if such a statement were made without qualification. Cer- 
tainly he cannot be accused of 'fine writing,' in the objectionable 
sense ; for his admirable style never intrudes itself upon the reader, but 
is always duly subordinated to the author's meaning. Nor is Professor 
Santayana more readily satisfied with merely conventional solutions of 
philosophical problems than the other writers mentioned. It would 
be most unjust to characterize his book as a mere popularization of 
current philosophy. He is always sufficiently independent without 
being in the least eccentric, and has much to say that is highly sug- 
gestive ; but, in his praiseworthy attempt to avoid both dogmatism and 
polemics, on the one hand, and a too schematic and rationalistic 
method, on the other, he seems to the present reviewer constantly to 
run the risk of treating in a very general and somewhat superficial way 
some of the fundamental problems of philosophy. 

But although this seems a real and even serious defect of method in 
the book, one must mention in the same connection an excellence not 
often found in philosophical works of this general and literary char- 
acter. If Professor Santayana is, perhaps, unduly anxious to avoid 
the dangers of abstract rationalism, and is always ready to emphasize 
the complexity of concrete experience and the importance of the 
affective side of our experience, he wholly avoids the opposite mis- 
take, so often made, of opposing to reason apart from feeling the 
other equally abstract conception of feeling apart from reason, and 
attempting to adjust their respective hypothetical claims. If pure 
thought is an unmeaning abstraction, mere feeling, baffling all at- 
tempts at ideal organization, is something that we do not meet with 
in our undoubtedly perplexing human experience. On the contrary, 
morality, art, and religion, in spite of all conventionalities and even 
superstitions, seem to be regarded by the author as embodying rational 
ideals not less significant than those of science itself, and by no means 
separated from those of science by an impassable gulf. 

For the true problem is, after all, the relation between the ideal as 
such and what we often too hastily term the real. And Professor 
Santayana rightly insists that reality, in order to be such, must always 
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have an ' ideal dimension ' (Vol. I, p. 78). If the merely given were 
the real, the actual experience of the wisest man would be a bedlam. 
On the other hand, no ideal whatever, no matter what its claims to 
ultimate validity, has significance apart from concrete experience. If 
nothing is, in the strict sense, merely real, nothing worth considering 
seriously is, or can be, merely ideal. But this alone would be too 
easy a solution ; and the author is most suggestive in his frequent in- 
sistence upon the experimental character of the Life of Reason. Even 
the higher animal consciousness must be regarded as a good deal more 
selective than merely receptive, while human consciousness is auda- 
cious in its rejection of the merely given, and in its selection of what, 
for the present purpose, is, or seems to be, relevant. As a result of 
what might be called ' the instinct of self-preservation of reason 
itself,' this significant side of experience is accentuated and the rela- 
tions found to hold within this sphere are taken as defining reality. 
Hence, as the author holds, "knowledge touches reality when it touches 
its ideal goal" (Vol. I, p. 80). Later he says: "Logical forms of 
thought impregnate and constitute practical intellect. The shock of ex- 
perience can, indeed, correct, disappoint, or inhibit rational expecta- 
tion, but it cannot take its place" (Vol. I, p. 176). And again: 
' ' The man of affairs, adjusting himself at every turn to the opaque 
brutality of fact, loses his respect for the higher reaches of logic and 
forgets that his recognition of facts themselves is an application of 
logical principles " (Vol. I, p. 199). 

But while Professor Santayana claims much for the immanent ration- 
ality of experience, he is keenly alive to the dangers of a too ambitious 
idealism. He says, for example : " Prudence itself is a vague science, 
and science, when it contains real knowledge, is but a clarified pru- 
dence, a description of experience and a guide to life. Speculative 
reason, if it is not also practical, is not reason at all" (Vol. I, p. 
176). Passages like this, of which there are not a few in the book, 
might suggest that the author is after all a pragmatist in disguise ; but 
the general drift of his argument is in the opposite direction, though 
he gives the problem no detailed examination. For instance, he says : 
" Thought is essentially practical in the sense that but for thought no 
motion would be an action, no change a progress ; but thought is in 
no way instrumental or servile ; it is an experience realized, not a 
force to be used" (Vol. I, pp. 213, 214). And later he adds: "In 
so far as thought is instrumental it is not worth having, any more than 
matter, except for its promise ; it must terminate in something truly 
profitable and ultimate. . . . But this ultimate good is itself con- 
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sciousness, thought, rational activity. ... In a word, the value of 
thought is ideal" (Vol. I, pp. 218, 219). 

This naturally raises the question as to the author's conception of 
the Good, for it is evident already that his ethics must be an ethics of 
the Good and not a duty ethics. Early in the book he pronounces most 
emphatically against the ascetic conception of morality. He says : 
"To deny that pleasure is a good and pain an evil is a grotesque 
affectation; it amounts to giving 'good' and 'evil' artificial defini- 
tions and thereby reducing ethics to arbitrary verbiage" (Vol. I, p. 
55). Indeed, the ideal of human happiness or well-being, taken in 
its highest and most comprehensive sense, seems to be regarded as 
central not only for ethics as a differentiated discipline, but for 
philosophy as a whole. Thus philosophy may be regarded as ideally 
the ultimate science and the supreme art of life, though only because 
the True and the Beautiful are necessarily involved in the conception 
of the Supreme Good of a spiritual being. It goes without saying that 
eudaemonism of this type, while frankly hostile to ascetic and ration- 
alistic methods of ethics, is by no means reducible to terms of ordi- 
nary hedonism. It begins by taking due account of the original im- 
pulsive tendencies of our nature that demand satisfaction and implies 
at every stage of the argument the organizing activity of reason itself. 
' ' Impulse makes value possible ; and the value becomes actual when 
the impulse issues in processes that give it satisfaction and have a con- 
scious worth. Character is the basis of happiness and happiness the 
sanction of character" (Vol. I, p. 223). 

Thus far the first volume only has been considered, because this 
contains Professor Santayana's discussion of the general problems of 
philosophy. The character of the second volume, on " Reason in 
Society," may be partly inferred from the titles of the chapters, which 
are as follows : "Love," "The Family," "Industry, Government, 
and War," "The Aristocratic Ideal," "Democracy," "Free So- 
ciety," "Patriotism," and "Ideal Society." It would be difficult 
to do justice to the more specific discussions of the second volume by 
any brief criticism. There is less of consecutiveness here than in the 
first volume, each chapter consisting of a more or less independent 
essay on the subject indicated by the title. The treatment is also 
rather more popular, though the positions taken are not more con- 
ventional. On the whole, these essays are decidedly interesting and 
suggestive, though none of them can be said to rise to the very high 
level of the author's essay on "The Poetry of Barbarism" in his 
Interpretations of Poetry and Religion, which does so much to define 
his attitude not only toward art but toward life itself. 
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The ideals presented are, in the main, aristocratic, at least as in- 
volving an aristocracy of culture. For, as Professor Santayana con- 
tends : "Culture is on the horns of this dilemma: if profound and 
noble it must remain rare, if common it must become mean. These 
alternatives can never be eluded until some purified and high-bred 
race succeeds the promiscuous bipeds that now blacken the planet ' ' 
(Vol. II, p. 111). Elsewhere, speaking of the disastrous effects of 
war, he says : ' ' Internecine war, foreign and civil, brought about the 
greatest set-back which the Life of Reason has ever suffered ; it exter- 
minated the Greek and Italian aristocracies. Instead of being 
descended from heroes, modern nations are descended from slaves ; 
and it is not their bodies only that show it" (Vol. II, pp. 82, 83). 
But these rather cynical passages and others to the same general effect 
must not be taken too seriously, for the author admits : " Democratic 
theory seems to be right, however, about the actual failure of theocra- 
cies, monarchies, and oligarchies to remain representative and to 
secure the general good. The true eminence which natural leaders 
may have possessed in the beginning usually declines into a conven- 
tional and baseless authority " (Vol. II, p. 122). Professor Santayana 
would have done well to take more to heart his own suggestive remark 
in another connection : ' ' Consciousness is not ideal merely in its highest 
phases ; it is ideal through and through. On one level as much as on 
another, it celebrates an attained balance in nature, or grieves at its 
collapse; it prophesies and remembers, it loves and dreams" (Vol. 
II, p. 139). 

In taking leave of these volumes, — which are to be followed by three 
others, on " Reason in Religion," " Reason in Art," and " Reason in 
Science," — one must remember that we have as yet only the introduc- 
tory parts of a systematic treatise and not the completed work. The 
remaining volumes are sure to be awaited with more than ordinary 
interest. Whatever may be the self-imposed limitations of this inter- 
pretation of the Life of Reason, it strikes a very true note, in the main, 
at a time when the ideals of too many earnest men are sadly confused, 
and when action is too often taken as an end in itself, without regard 
to what reason may progressively reveal as to ultimate truth or the 
Supreme Good. Ernest Albee. 

Cornell University. 

La beaute rationnelle. Par Paul Souriau. Paris, F. Alcan, 
1904. — pp. 510. 

By ' rational aesthetics, ' M. Souriau means the submission of our 



